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the center of the wall are funerary statu- 
ettes, which being portraits of the dead 
might serve his spirit as a refuge in case 
of the destruction of his mortal body. 
They again illustrate the feeling in the 
Twelfth Dynasty for simplicity and dignity, 
which are gained by the suppression of all 
unessential details. Usually the work of 
artisans, they still share the traditions of a 
vigorous school. One shelf is devoted to a 
type of funerary statuette which repre- 
sented the deceased as a mummy — two 
examples from Lisht even have model 
coffins in which they were found lying 
wrapped in linen bandages. The ancient 
Egyptians named such statuettes shawabtis 
and in the inscriptions written upon them 
called upon them to act as substitutes for 
the dead when the latter were called upon 
to work in the Underworld. 

The desk case in front contains some of 
the smaller antiquities of the Middle King- 
dom: further examples of jewelry, here in 
faience; daggers of bronze with ivory hilts; 
ivory castinets in the form of human arms; 
magic wands of ivory decorated with 
mythical monsters and daemons; seals, 
mostly cylinders and usually bearing the 
names of kings from the Tenth to the 
Thirteenth Dynasties, and scribes' equip- 
ment — palettes and papyri written in 
hieratic. 

The intermediate antiquities begin with 
a wall case of pottery from tombs in 
Thebes and a collection of horns of cattle, 
sheep, and gazelles buried in the "pan- 
graves" of Nubians living in Egypt at the 
time. The coffins of the period, shown 
across the room, are interesting for their 
decorations of feathers and the spirited 
drawings of the mourning wife and children 
of the dead and the funeral scene with the 
mummy standing tied to a post in front of 
the tomb door, during the last rites. 

In two cases in the corner of the room 
there is a collection of household furniture 
of the period: a chair, table, folding stools, 
rush-seated stools, chests, baskets, musical 
instruments, and wooden pillows. All are 
from the dwellings of the middle class of a 
period when Egypt's prosperity was at a 
low ebb, but what they may lack of the 
richness affected a few generations later 



is amply atoned for in the simple, sturdy 
dignity of their excellent lines. 1 The table, 
high stool, and one of the harps are recent 
gifts of the Earl of Carnarvon; the chests 
are from the Museum's excavations at 
Lisht. 

A recent acquisition now shown for the 
first time is the figure of a man riding bare- 
back upon a black and white mare. Prob- 
ably of the Seventeenth or early Eighteenth 
Dynasty, this is one of the earliest represen- 
tations of the horse in Egyptian art, and 
it is surely the only representation of a 
riding horse modeled in the round. It is an 
object worthy of close study not only for 
a certain fresh and unaffected gracefulness, 
but as showing rather accurately the first 
breed of horse introduced into North 
Africa. The peculiar markings may repre- 
sent chalking or painting somewhat like 
that still practised on donkeys and camels 
in Egypt. 

H. E. W. 

MR. MORGAN'S MILANESE CASQUE 

DIECES of armor decorated by em- 
bossing were ever rare. In general 
they date from the middle or 
^ later part of the sixteenth cen- 

tury — which were decades of great luxury — 
and represent the supreme effort of the 
armorer to enrich his casques, shields, and 
plastrons in the most beautiful manner. 
They were objets de grand prince, for so 
difficult and time-consuming was the art 
of making them that few indeed could 
afford to possess them. An important 
specimen, made even under favorable 
conditions, might claim the time of an 
artist not for months merely but for years. 
There are at the present time few pieces 
of armor of this class outside the cases of 
museums. Of richly embossed helmets 
there are on this side of the Atlantic but 
two specimens, so far as I know, not on 
public view, the third having recently been 
lent to the Metropolitan Museum through 
the kindness of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 
This casque formed part of the collection 

1 Described, with the exception of recent 
acquisitions, in the Bulletin for April, 191 3, 
pp. 72 ff. 
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of Mr. Morgan's father and long stood in 
his library on a case opposite his favorite 
chair. It had come into his hands from 
the Due de Luynes, who had held it among 
his most treasured possessions. 

It is an object of extraordinary beauty, 
and attracts general attention (figs, i, 2, 3, 
and 4). Modeled in graceful lines, it 
suggests somewhat a Periklean casque, 
moulded close to the head at the back and 
sides, and furnished with a Iongish frontal 
peak. Its embossed decoration covers it 
lavishly: on its sides are leaves and coiling 
tendrils and a 
central flower 
from which a 
cupid half em- 
erges; its comb 
is fashioned as 
a supine female 
figurewhich 
arises from 
akanthos leaves 
on the back of 
the helmet and 
extends head 
downward on 
the frontal In 
the hands are 
caught tresses 
of a gorgon's 
head, which 
forms a large 
frontal orna- 
ment. So bold 
is this embossed 
work and so admirable its quality and sharp- 
ness that an observer can hardly realize that 
the work has been accomplished in steel. 
It suggests rather a casque of dark-colored 
bronze, which had simply been cast from 
a model fashioned in soft wax — not em- 
bossed, after many months of labor, in 
metal — an illusion made more striking 
by the beautiful dark patine which the 
steel has acquired in the course of centuries. 
Technically, the casque is a "renaissance 
burganet": its cheek-pieces are lacking, 
but it still retains its separate brow-plate 
bearing an inscription. This reads philipp'. 

NEGROLU. FECIT. MDXXXXIII. 

A few notes as to the artist who made it. 
Philip de Negroli, born about 1500, died 



about 1 561, was unquestionably the Michel- 
angelo of armorers. His fame was wide- 
spread in the great courts of Europe during 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 
In an early work (1595), La Nobilita di 
Milano, he is referred to "as meriting im- 
mortal praise as the foremost embosser 
(intagliaiore) of steel, both in high and low 
relief, in which he excelled his famous 
brothers. This virtuous spirit caused the 
King of France and the Emperor Charles 
V to be amazed (stupire) at his truly mar- 
velous work in armor, head-pieces, and 

miraculous 
shields." So far 
as we know 
them, 1 his 
works are seven. 
He prepared 
for the Duke 
of Urbino (1) 
a head-piece 
embossed in 
steel as a por- 
trait of this per- 
sonage. This is 
now preserved 
in the Imperial 
Collection in 
Vienna (No. 
2 12) :its inscrip- 
tion reads: phi- 
lippi NIGROLI. 
JAC. F. MEDI- 
OLANENSIS. 
OPUS. MDXXXII 

(— Jacobi Fili, his father Giacomo remain- 
ing until about 1539 the head of the Negroli 
workshops). In the following year Philip 
de Negroli appears to have begun to execute 
pieces for the Emperor Charles V, having 
been recommended to him by the Duke 
of Urbino. (2) He then made for the Em- 
peror a similar casque, virtually a portrait in 
steel, which is now preserved in Madrid (D. 
1). It bears the inscription: jac. philip- 

PtJS NEGROLUS. MEDIOLAN. FACIEBAT. 

mdxxxiii. At the same time he prepared 
for the Emperor (3) the "Shield of the 
Lion" (D. 2), now also in Madrid. His 

1 Among our authorities are included the notes 
given by MM. Gelli-Moretti and the Comte de 
Valencia de Don Juan. 




FIG. I. CASQUE BY PHILIP DE NEGROLI 
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next known work dates six years later: 
it is (4) the splendid suit of armor in 
Madrid (A 139), which bears a casque 
similar to the present one but not so richly 
embossed. In fashioning this suit Philip 
was aided by his brothers, as the inscription 
states. He then executed (5) a shield for the 
Emperor, bearing the famous "Gorgona- 
Medusa," now in Madrid (D. 64), which 
probably cost him over two years' labor, 
even with the assistance of his brothers. 
It was completed in 1541. Following this 
the artist prepared (6) the present bur- 
ganet, which is the richest of all that are 
known, and which probably occupied most 
of his time during the years 1 542 and 1 543. 
Finally he executed in 1545 (7) the bur- 
ganet of Charles V which shows Fame and 
Victory, its comb fashioned as a supine 
figure not unlike the one on the Morgan 
casque. This is dated and signed f. et 
frat. de negrolis (Madrid, D. 30). 

As to the original ownership of Mr. Mor- 
gan's casque. It was made within the 
years when Philip de Negroli was receiving 
commissions from the Emperor; and it is 
hardly to be supposed that he would have 
produced at the same time and for a lesser 
personage a casque more elaborate and 
costly. Certain it is that, from the year 
1533, when he commenced to fill the orders 
of Charles V, all of his extant signed pieces, 
with the exception of Mr. Morgan's casque, 
remain as part of the imperial heritage. 
But if the casque belonged to this court, 
why have we no record of so important a 
piece? Why was it not figured in the late 
sixteenth-century catalogue of the collec- 
tion, or mentioned in the archives of the 
Armeria? And if it did belong to the 
Emperor, how could such a specimen have 
been abstracted with impunity — even at a 



time when many inconspicuous pieces 
disappeared? 

To whom, then, did the present casque 
belong? Clearly, to a personage of the 
very highest rank, and one who had the 
artistic taste to prize such a possession. 
May it not have been Francis 1? He was 
certainly the rival of the Emperor in many 
ways: he was even his superior as a patron 
of artistic work, and he was certainly not 
his second as a lover of beautiful armor. 
We know, in point of fact, from the docu- 
ment of 1595 cited above, that he was 
much impressed with the work of Philip 
de Negroli, and we recall most interest- 
ingly that he was the ruling duke of Milan 
at the time when Negroli was preparing 
this casque (1543); for Francis's last 
struggle to retain Milan was between 1542 
and 1544, when by the Peace of Crespy he 
lost his duchy to the Emperor. Add to 
this that while such a casque could not 
reasonably have found its way out of the 
Imperial Armory it may well have dis- 
appeared from the French king's posses- 
sions, like so many other important arms 
which were scattered during the Revolu- 
tion. So far as we know, moreover, the 
present object was long preserved in 
France. 1 It would be by no means sur- 
prising, therefore, if a study of the French 
archives demonstrated that in 1 543 Francis 
I paid Philip de Negroli many broad French 
pieces for embossing a princely casque! 

B. D. 



1 Among my papers I find a note (which I made 
in 19 14 in Florence when visiting the Baron 
de Cosson) that the casque in question was 
brought to England in the early part of the 
nineteenth century and was sold in 1834 as lot 
No. 366 in the sale of Sir B. Brocas. Was it 
then purchased by a Due de Luynes? 




FIG. 2. CASQUE, FRONT VIEW 





FIG. 3. CASQUE, SEEN FROM ABOVE FIG. 4. CASQUE, BACK VIEW 



